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From the New York Teacher. 


THE LAW OF EDUCATION, 


Is there a Law, fixed by the nature of mind and of knowledge, 
the work of education? If there is, can that Jaw be found? And, if 
ean, and perhaps has been found, what is it? 

These, to the teacher and the taught, are important questions; and 
to them I propose briefly to solicit the attention of those concerned. 

Wereadily arrive at the truth that theré must be a law, according to 
which only the operations of education can be conducted with the as- 
surance oi atti iining the best, the largest, the contemplated results. 
Every simple resulé secured through human instrumentality, has its 
law, its method; and the law in such ease is usually proportionally sim- 
ple. If, for example, we would secure the uniform and correct ex- 
pression of large numbers, our proposed result is quite simple; but 
it can only be attained, after the elements of expression have been de- 
termined upon, by adherence to a correspondingly simple law—that of 
notation. If we would solve a problem involving several ratios, we 
must, however we may vary the details, arrive at the result by adhering 
to the law of compound ratios. If we would produce with readiness 
and certainty the best photographic pictures, then we must proceed in 
accordance with the best known method: the result we now aim atis a 

complex one, but the essentials of the method must be obeyed: and 
however we may modify the minor steps in the process, those essentials 
still constitute for us an inflexible, general, and true law of procedure 

Now, an educated man or woman, or if you please, an edueated youth 
quitting the scene and labors of school, and entering upon the duties of 
life, is like that solution in ratios or like that miracle of modern art. the 
photograph, 4 REsvlt—the proud, perfect result, which teachers and 
schools may felicitate themselves upon having wrought out, or else the 
warped, defective, meager result to which they should confess with 
shame. No matter how complex are human mind and human nature, 
nor how, practically, human weaknesses and other hindrances serve yet 
further to complicate the process; still if there be in the education of 
the mind of a young person a general, prevading. unitary result at 
which, through all varieties of circumstance, we aim to arrive, then it 
follows in the nature of things, that in some form,in some method of 
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proceeding, could we find it, there is a correspondingly general, 
pervading, and unitary, and equally positive Law, for the guidance of 
our efforts. . 

Hence, it follows, that if we have now some dozen more or less, meth; 
ods detailed in the books, for study, for recitation, or for education at 
large, this is because those methods are themselves fragmentary and 
empirical, and have not among them all one that has been discovered to 
be true and comprehensive. The fact of so many methodsis the best 
proof of this conclusion. Nor doesit follow, as often intimated, that 
the idea ofa single, controlling law would express the individuality of 
the teacher, or mechanize and cramp his office. Does the!photographer 
or the mathematical analyst find his individuality repressed, or his  tal- 
ents stultified by adopting the latest and best method in developing a 
sun picture or a branch of the calculus? The ideais preposterous. In 
the broadest, truest science, individual talent finds its freest scope; and 
yet, the broader and more exact any science, the more rigidly its laws 
are defined, and its limits as well as its possibilities drawn. Mr. Ogden, 
then, in his late excellent book on the “Science of Education,” may 
well say of partial methods, what he could not say of a comprehensive 
and true one, that to impose them on the teacher, is “like prescribing 
special modes of treatment for the cure of all diseases, irrespective of 
their character, or the constitutional peculiarities of the patient.” A 
general law properly elaborated, followed out and applied, includes, it 
does not exclude, the apparently exceptional cases. 

But this law of education the pedagogical treaties do not yet contain; 
though many indicate a belief in its existence, and in the value it would 
possess if discovered. Wimmer, in Prussia, says: “Every way is good 
except the tiresome’—a dash of humorous wisdom relieving what is too 
often a dry topic. Butas acorollary to even this easy-fitting conclusion, 
we must stillsay, ergo: The least tiresome—that which has the most of 
vivid interest in it for the opening faculties of the young mind—is the 
best. Dr. Barrow testifies, that “The communication of truth is only 
one-haif of the business of education, and is not even the most important 
half.” Prof. Jardine of Scotland, writes, that it is surprising that men 
of ability and experience, should imagine young persons of 15 to 18 
years can possibly acquire habits of intellectual energy, by the mere passive 
operation of listening to lectures. He ought to have added, or the 
mere passive operation of imbibing, as a sponge does water, the ex cathe 
dra declarations of a book, on points of science, which, with a little 
judicious prompting, the pupils might have unraveled for themselves; 
but on which, on the contrary, the authors have not even had the grace 
to jog their knowledge-boxes, nor so much as ask them ifthey had form- 
ed an opinion! 

“Right education,” said an earnest writer in the Teacher, 1854, p. 147, 
“Leaves the pupil a student.” For the result, this is a motto worthy te 
be treasured by every teacher. It was the animating thought of the 
labors of Pestolozzi, of Arnold, and is that of the Prussian, and of all 
really living educators. But /ow to make it, speaking within the limits 
of human possibilities, an invariable, a sure realization! Just here it is 
that the want of the next link makes itself clearly, painfully apparent. 
The end is admitted ; but what is the way, the method, the law? Mr. 
Wyse, in his “Education Reform,” 1846, wrote: “Methods are the all 
in all of education; they are education itself.” But he also truthfully 
tells us, that “In America, as well as in England, there is no general 
system, no great eagerness for discovery. The merit is in the employ- 
ment of the old means, leaving to Germany and France the honor of in- 
venting new ones.” 

And yet, in my reading of the excellent, but now rare volumes of 
the American “Annals of Education,” I found it easy to trace the rise 
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and culmination of a great wave of educational interest, that swept over 
this country between the year 1829 or perhaps 1825, and about the 
year 1834; at which latter date it became evident on every page that 
the writers’ minds were dropping the vitalsubjects of mental develop- 
ment, and falling back upon the respectable, school-girl style of educa- 
tional matter. That wave was the flood and ebb of Pestalozzianism, 
pure and simple, in thiscountry. It was ushered in and aided chiefly 
by the labors and writings of those ever to be remembered men, T. H. 
Gallaudet, Walter R. Johnson, James G.Carter, W. C. Woodbridge, aid- 
ed, though chiefly in the allied field of music, by Lowell Mason. It 
was in this period, that the idea of the Normal School was brought into 
being, that the American Institute of Instruction was founded, and 
that the method of school books took that amazing leap from Daboll to 
Adams and Colburn, from Murray to Kirkham, and from the old octavo 
geography,a book of solid matter, without pictures, to Olney and Smith, 
and the modern picture book and atlas, with their sometimes extreme 
of dissection and simplification. It was with no surprise, therefore, that 
T read in the volume for 1830-2, of the Annals of Education, that “One 
of the most striking indications, or rather perhaps results, of the very 
general excitement on the subject of education, which has been pervading 
the community for a year or two, is the founding of the American Institute 
of Instruction.” Why did this wave of interest die thus prematurely ? 
For two reasons: First,it was choked out by the thickly springing 
“taxes” of monetary excitement, and inflated speculation that led to the 
disastrous revulsion of 1837. Butsecondly, its easy death emphatically 
showed its own inherent want of vital truthfulness and completeness— 
ina word condemned’ Pestalozzianism and the Prussian system, as 
“weighed in the balances and found’”—not bad, indeed much _ better 
than anything before them; but still—“wanting.” 

And this verdict the experience of another score of years affirms. 
Horace Mann glows with enthusiasm over what the Prussian schools 
have really done, and then explains their failure. Mr. G. B. Emerson tells 
the Normal Association that he finds the Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts far ahead of those of Germany. And Mr. Ansorg,a German, ad- 
mits these discouraging views, but excuses the fact on the score of res- 
triction and interference by government. J/lere, we have had no such 
restriction; we have imported many Pestalozzian ideas and fragments 
ofmethod, and have found that they vastly advanced and animated, at 
least, the work of the school room: but, as a whole, we have found the 
system incomplete and impracticable. Asa whole, and solely, it will 
never be embodied in practical working among us. 

The lull in educational zeal and progress that followed the commer- 
cial panic of 1837, has been long, and but slightly, if at all, broken. 
There have been many earnest worker in developing and applying the 
old truths; but nothing radically new has broken up the foundations of 
thought, and thediscussions of journals and associations have been 
mainly occupied with adjusting details, or indicating the existence of 
educational wants. The time has not been what, in regard to the physi- 
cal sciences, their distinguished historian Whewell, calls an Inductive 
Epoch; but on the contrary, that which he aptly styles a Period of De- 
duction and Verification. 

Many years ago, the thought, in substance, occurred to me, that the 
reason why philosophers run ahead of the mass of mankind as they do 
in their discoveries of new, wonderful, and useful truths of nature, was 
not so much to be found in any original difference in the degree or 
character of their capabilities, as in the fact that, in thus discovering, 
they had both the exercise and the delight of discovery; so that their 
powers all the while grow pari pasu with their achievements. Then I re- 
lected that all men and womer have by nature precisely thesame fao- 
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ulties in some degree of strength and development, as have the scienti- 
fic explorers: and that, in fact, all children have, in germ, bud or _blos- 
som, the faculties,complete in number and identical in character. 
Then, of course, the thought occurred, if children could be brought to 
grow intellectually on the same food, and taken on the same conditions 
—namely, that they shall have no dish as a sweetmeat merely, but only 
such and so much as they can and do actually, and in the getting, di- 
gest into intellectual blood, and wor into intellectual fibre, then cer- 
tainly we might expect them to become possessors of a portion of the 
intellectual vivacity, strength anda ability, aswell as store of substance, 
gained by the philosophers, who now have so much the better of them. 
Then we might expect that something like an even race should be run 
by the world of minds in enlightened countries; whereas, now, the dis- 
coverers are perpetually getting farther ahead of the people, and 
sciences multiply so fast, that, with our imperfect methods, we positively 
injure the young mind in our eagerness to cram it with more than, by 
these methods, it. can receive. In aword, my reflections led me to the 
truth that information discipline, development, power, every desirable result com- 
prehended in the idea of a true education, would be secured, did ow modes of study 
and recitation—and hence, our books aud teachers—require and aid the pupil ts 
go alwaysover the steps of discovery, and so securetruth that it shall really be 
TRUTH 10 ?1s possessor, ond not mere assertoin upon authority. 

Upon this thought I need not dwell further at this time. The meth- 
od, which I called the Mernop or Discovery, and which might proper) 
be termed the Hevrrric, which, after being thwarted by an unfortunate 
accident, I am the second time laboring to realize, was first set forth in 
the Teacher of August, 1848, and, in imperfection, before the recent 
meeting of the Association, at Poughkeepsie. To state the point in few 
and plain words, however: children have been taught for along time by 
felling them the results of the sciences: they do not seem to be particu- 
larly interested ‘x the story, even leaving out the fact that a scrupulous 
teacher would punish them for doing by each other what he and _ the 
book-maker have seemed to thinkit well enough to do by him, namely, 
dropping knowledge, for the wants of a recitation seat, into an empty 
and listless head, by ‘‘¢cd/ing:” so far the reverse of interested, indeed, 
that they prove idle, restive, often simply bored by class duties, or left 
to mischief as a dernier, resort ; and, after jew or many years, go away to 
forget, by silent leakage, nine-tenths of all they have “learned,’ and— 
here dawns a ray of light!—toremember just the other tenth which 
they wrought out by their own thew and struggle, or which the very 
necessities of the case have inwrought into their mental selves, through 
dint of constant practice. Now the principal question is shall our 
books continue, as almost all of them do, to tell heterogeneous results to 
listeners, and shall we still remain lost in wonder that the listeners do 
not show more interest? or shal] the whole plan and system be so re- 
modeled that up to every attainment the scholar shall ascend by the 
steps of his own efforts, and by true work gain strength while he amas:- 
es knowledge? 

At the meeting of the Association, Mr. Gates objected that this meth- 
od would be “so slow in its operation,” that time would be lost rather 
than gained by it. This is readily answered. To evolve from pheno- 
mena the law of universal gravitation, cost the human intellect the 
work of thousands of years: but to repeat, now, if properly introduced 
or suggested in succession, all the essential steps to this discovery (that 
is, for one who has gone through the mathematical and physical study 
that now ordinarily precedes the attempt at mastering the chapter, 
“Gravitation” ), will be the work offrom a week to one day or one hour, 
according to the aptitude of the student's mind. Our place on the 
shoulders of our predecessors is no fable, but a practical truth; and what 
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has cost them the toil of generations, may by us be re-discovered, not 
merely re-indihed,in the lapse of an hour. And the delight, and 
growth, and the fixedness of discovery are none the less certain, for this 
promptitude; provided we dothe work in earnest, and then care- 
fully repeat it once or oftener,as we now secure the details by re- 
views. 

Again, what shall they say about loss of time, who attempt to uphold 
a system by which a pupil drones over his arithmetic or grammar for 
successive terms of from three to five years, when, as a practical discoy- 
erer and applier of its principles, he ought to become master of the 
usually studied rudiments of either within six or twelve months; and 
thus find time for the sciences which are now crowded by force of 
this very slowness, out of his school days, and so, out of his life! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE BIBLE. 


We find the following in the fourth Annual Announcement of the 
Daughters’ College, Harrodsburg, Ky., and in transferring it to our col. 
umns, commend its thoughts to the earnest consideration of the teachers : 

The neglect of the Bible in school, for the young, is practical infideli- 
ty; its adoption, for appearance’ sake, as a manual of verse-reading, or 
as @ text-book for sectarian exposition, is profane mockery. We hold 
that no education is complete without much knowledge of the Script- 
ures, and a proper development and direction of the moral and religious 
sentiments. Especially should the daughter be early and thoroughly in- 
structed in Divine Truth, and trained in thought and affection under 
its influence. By this means, only, can she be diverted from the frivo- 
lous pursuits of folly, or saved from a weak or plaint superstition. It is 
unfortunate for the young that genius andlearningare so commonly 
exalted as the only standards of human greatness. A thoughtless world 
has so often rendered its homage to personage, instead of character,that 
the ambition of youth, kindling with the spirit of age, burns for distine- 
tion as a scholar, rather than as a Christian—sacrifices of Apollorather, 
than to virtue. Misled by the voice of the populace, he pursues the bub- 
ble of fame to the end of life, and at last seeks in death the hero's slab, 
rather than the martyr’s crown. The spirit that inspires the young 
man with this idolatrous passion for earthly grandeur, has erected for the 
young women the gilded altar of Fashion: and it is often the case that 
the school merely indoctrinates her into the service of this Protean 
goddess; accomplishing her, it may be, asa scholar, but detracting 
from her worth and loveliness as awomen. Wecan not recognize in 
the school, in the family, or in the nation, a single principle of genuine 
virtue germinating in the heart, and living in the conduct, that does 
not owe its existence and sustenance to the influences of Christianity. 
A familiar study of the youthful heart has convinced us, that neither 
the parent nor the teacher can develop high moral character—can 
inspire a love for the beautiful, the true, and infinite—without calling to 
his aid the sacred influence of the Christian religion. 

That the precepts and poetry, the phophecy and history, of the Script- 
ures should be prescribed as a regular study in our schools, we have 
long conscientiously advocated. But that the teacher as well as the 
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parent may become a bigot, and enslave the young and _ inquisitive 
mind to sectarian prejudice, we freely admit; yet it would be absurd to 
argue that this possible abuse of his station and usefulness relieves him 
from the solemn obligation to inculcate a pure morality,a meek and 
consistent piety, in all whom nature or chance may place under his 
charge. He would robayoung mind of its independence, and shackle 
it with opinion, is the worst of all tyrants,for he is a tyrant of the soul. 

But it is not the adoption of the Bible as a text-book only, thatis 
sufficient to accomplish the great educational purpose proposed. An 
habitual reference of the daily conduct and conversation of the student 
to its practical requirements, is necessary in order to render it the 
standard of character, and an effectual agent in its formation. It must, 
therefore, be adopted as the Law-hook of the school—as a code of regula 
tions for the moral discipline of the pupil. Its precepts should, bya 
single statue of College, be incorporated as common law, for the regula- 
tion of the behavior, the formation of manners, and the discipline of 
the heart. By this constant reference to a perfect standard of charac- 
ter, the young will learn from necessity, and exercise with pleasure, 
obedience to the laws of Heaven, as well as the regulations of the fami- 
ly. The simple, yet comprehensive injunction, Do right, when enforced 
as the will of Divine Teacher, is worth a thousand explicit statues enact- 
ed by a Faculty, and armed with all the penalties of the School! 

We may govern the young either by rules or by principle; and, gen- 
erally, in proportion as school regulations, or rules of conduct, are mul- 
tiplied, the power of principle is weakened. That mode of government 
which controls the behavior by the development of right dispositions, 
requires that the conscience of the young toward God be made to ratify 
every law and enforce obedience to it. It is, therefore, unfavorable to 
earnest piety—if not to sound morality,—to assume towards pupils the 
attitude of original legislation, and enforce the laws of Heaven by no 
other sanction than the teacher’s authority. Heshould, in his govern- 
ment, be rather a judicial, or executive officer, than a legislator. The 
vices of children should be treated rather as sins against God, than as 
violations of mere scholastic law; otherwise a school conscience will 
never be a conscience toward God. 

The Bible then—its truth and its sanctions—must be made the basis 
of all government that develops the heart at the same time that it con- 
trols the actions. Our opinion, after many years’ experience, is that 
the Scriptures should not be introduced at all asa study, unless they 
be taught thoroughly and practically. By all means prominence should 
be given to them in the course of study and in the programme of daily 
recitations. A weekly lesson in the Bible, and a daily lesson in some 
science or art, is to the young a striking and dangerous inconsistency. 
They are encouraged to investigate for themselves the great principles 
of Christian faith and practice, and to regulate not only their outer con- 
duct, but the inner life, by the teachings of the Holy Spirit. The 
great difficulty in religious education, as every teacher and pastor well 
knows, is to secure the assimilation of the truth communicated, and 
the production of an active and positive form of spiritual life. Too often 
the only result of mere teaching it passivity on the one hand, or formal- 
ity on the other. To throw the young upon their own resources to 
some extent, and thus to call into active exercise the higher powers of 
the soul, is the only way, under the blessing of the Father of spirits, te 
develop their self-consciousness as moraland accountable beings, and 
certainly, the only way to make religion a matter of heart and heart en- 
joyment. These principles suggest and control the religious exercises of 
our pupils. The regular lecture of the morning is delivered by the 
President of the Institution. All the young ladies, without exception, 
are required to attend the usual public worship on Lord’s-day morn- 
ing, at whatever place parents may designate. 
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From the Southern Teacher. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The idea that every government owes an education to its people has 
become an anxiom in a great part of the United States. In conformity 
with this idea, several grades of schools have been established. The 
first or primary admits pupils as soon as they are really old enough 
to go to school at all, teaches them to read, and, that first great 
work having been accomplished, gives them, by meansof simple text 
books, their first ideas of Geography and Arithmetic. From this school, 
the Grammar school receives them, unless, as in some places is the case, 
an Intermediate school is provided, through which they pass to the 
Grammar school. Here they are led along, step by step, from simple 
things to more difficult. They are supposed, when they leave the 
Grammar school, to be well informed in Geography and Arithmetic, 
Grammar and History, to be able to read and write well. The next 
step is the High School. Here they obtain some knowledge of the Lat- 
in and French languages, of Natural Philosophy, Algebraand Geometry, 
with such other branches as may be judged desirable or necessary. 
From this school, young men go to college or into business,and young 
women are supposed to be in.c./cctually fitted for the duties they may 
have to perform as sisters, wive: +d mothers. Someof these graduates 
of High Schools however, intend ‘o devote themselves to the work of 
teaching. If now one more school te added, with special reference to 
this class, the circle will be complete. 

In order that one may bea good teacher, several qualifications be- 
side an accurate knowledge of the subjects to be taught, are necessary. 
Among these may be mentioned love for the work, 

“ For the heart 
Giveth grace to every art.” 

acarefully judgment, fixed principles with regard to modes of teach- 
ing, and last, but by no means least, the power of adapting one’s self to 
those who are to be taught, or the power of taking short steps with the 
pupils. This seems to be the great difference between a poor and a 
good teacher. The one may understand the subject perfectly, but he 
cannot analyze his powers of reasoning into successive steps, which the 
pupils must be led upone byone. ‘In the domain of learning,” to use the 
quaint expression of another, “ he strides along with seven league boots 
irom summit to summit, never thinking that those who are following, 
not having the same aides, are obliged to climb up one side of the hill 
and down the other, and are utterly unable to keep up with his pro- 
gress.” They must be either dragged along, or left: behind. The good 
teacher, on the contrary, has the power of seeing and presenting the 
successive steps by which any conclusion is reached. He can lead, and 
does not drag. Any school which will give special attention to devel- 
oping these powers will aid those who are to be teachers, may give them 
just that discipline which will change one who would otherwise have 
deen successful, into an ornament to the profession an instrument of 
great good. The Normal! School aims to do this, 

The word “ Normal” means “teaching rudiments or first principles,” 
and this definition give us the idea of a Normal School. A school exclu- 
sively Normal, should take for its pupils only those, who intend to be 
teachers, should teach them, as far as possible the “just principles” of 
the art of teaching, and then send them out to develop into practice un- 
der the guidance of experience, that best of teachers, the principles al- 
ready learned. It thus becomes strictly a professional school. ‘This is 
the theory. No Normal school yet established, I think, works fully up 
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to this theory, because it finds its pupils not qualified for such a training, 
and consequently has to go over much ground already trodden, teach- 
ing again simple things which have not been thoroughly learned. 

The argumentin favor of the establishment of these schools is, that 
teachers, as wellas mechanics or lawyers, physicians or ministers, need 
a special training for their work. We should not trust a carpenter who 
had not learned his trade to build a house for our animals; why should 
we not demand of those who are to fashion the ideas of our children at 
least as careful a preparation, as much forethough ?° A true Normal 
School presents to its pupils high motives for action, a love for the work. 
It shows different modes of teaching, and demands decisions to which 
is the best. It points out dangers which are likely to be encountered, 
sooner or later, by every teacher, and considers ways of overcoming 
them. It suggests questions, before the work begins, which otherwise 
would present themselves in the midst of that work. It makes use of 
the experience of the many who have gone before for the use of the 
one. 

It will be perceived at once this work cannot be performed in a com- 
mon High School, any more than can the work of the Law School, or 
the Divinity School. A High School aims to prepare its pupils, more 
fuily than can be done in the Grammar school for the work of men and 
women. The true Normal School takes up the work at this point, to 
help those who mean to be teachers, to be good and successful teachers. 
With the rest, it has nothing todo. The High School is good for one 
work, and the Normal School for another. They cannot be compared, 
because they are essentially different in their nature and purposes, 


At the outset, many difficulties present themselves to the teachers of 


Normal Scheols from the great number of objects to be kept constantly 
inview. In every recitation, for instance, it must be remembered that 
any amount of knowledge is of no use toa teacher, unless he can com- 
municate that knowledge easily and clearly to others. The power of 
description, explanation, and illustration must be strengthened. (reat 
attention must be paid to the use of language. Right motives of action 
must be inculated. Those who are to govern others, must be taught to 
govern themselves first. Always the fact that they are preparing for 
the work of teaching, should be kept clearly in view. Different modes 
of teaching special subjects must be considered and discussed. The sub- 
ject of discipline must claim a full share of attention. The pupils must 
be taught to work for themselves. Frequent opportunities for giving 
explanations before their own class or before theschool must be afforded 
them, Subjects should be given them to teach, and their ways of teach- 
ing and their manner should be criticised. By such exercise confidence 
is imparted, and the pupil, by actual experience, is shown his weak 
points. As to governing a school, much, if not all, depends on the tact 
and peculiar skill of the teacher. Some govern easily without effort: 
others not at all with a great deal of effort. Practice here, cannot be 
afforded, and the pupils can be assisted only indirectly in this. All 
these exercises here indicated are in actual practice now in Normal 
Schools in this country, with what results can be judged from the high 
character and success of the teachers who are graduates of these schools. 

In some places some practice in actual teaching has been given, by 
requiring pupils of the Senior Class to teach for some few weeks as 
assistants in the schools of the town in which the school is located, the 
main management of these schools being of course in the hands ofa 
permanent teacher. Such schools are called Model Schools, and have 
been? in some instances at least, very successful. 

I said that no Normal School worked up to its theory of being merely 
a professional school. Because the previous preparation in most cases 
is not feund to be very thorough, much time must be spent in drilling 
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upon simple things. The common English branches are commenced at 
the very beginning of each and reviewed thoroughly with special ref- 
erence to the acquisition of the art of teaching them. After this, the 
pupils go on as far as is possible during the time allowed, whatever that 
may be, having much practice in explaining and teaching, and pursu- 
ing some branches for the special purpose of developing the judgment 
and powers of reasoning. Before entering the school, every applicant 
is required to make an explicit declaration of intention to teach. 

In such a school, with earnest and efficient teachers at its head, there 
must of necessity be, from the one object in view by all, a unity and 
spirit which can be found in no other. What is the interest of one, is 
the interest ofall; the success of one affect the success ofall. Of course 
there should be fixed times for receiving applicants, thus establishing 
the college system of well defined classes, and giving to each pupil the 
class-feeling of particularly strong interest in the members of his or her 
own class, These schools at the North draw together from widely sep- 
arate homes and diverse influences very many true and earnest persons 
who truly desire to be good teachers. They send out every year large 
classes who arc more and more every year employed in the public 
schools. 

The first school of this kind in America was established in 1859, at 
Lexington, Mass., by the efforts and under the direction of Horace Mann, 
then secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. It was an ex- 
periment, intended to answer the same purpose as the Prussian Normal 
Schools which had engaged much of Mr. Mann’sattention during his stay 
in Europe. It was established in face of much opposition, and with 
small resources, but with a principal who was determined that the ex- 
periment should succeed if effort could ensure success, and with a few 
pupils who gave him their hearty co-operation. It did succeed. There 
are now four Normal Schools in Massachusetts, two for females exclusive- 
ly, two for both sexes. These are supported entirely by an appropriation 
from the State Legislature. Boston has a school of its own, which was 
originally established as a Normal School, but which has since somewhat 
changed its character, becoming a High School with a Normal depart- 
ment. From Massachusetts the system has gradually spread to other 
States. The Eastern, Middle, and Western States, with few exceptions, 
have each a Normal School. The only School of the kind in the South- 
ern States is located in Charleston, South Carolina. It is intended for a 
High and Normal School, and has been in operation since May of this 
present year.* 

In those States where these schools have worked their way to public 
favor by sending out teachers, superior in any respect to those who have 
not the advantage of this special training, school committees are anx- 





*This school has already one hundred and twenty pupils in the High and 
Normal Departments. The dificulty alluded to in another part of this article, 
namely, that of an imperfect knowledge of the rudiments of an English Educea- 
tion, is the most serious one yetencountered. This renders it impossible to real- 
ire the true idea of a Normal School so fully at present as is desirable. But 
this grows less, day by day ; and there is no reasonable doubt that, in the course 
ofa year or two, it will send out many young ladies much better fitted for the 
office of teachers than of those who haveusually been found in the profession in 
the State. The greatest difficulty is experienced by Boards of Commissioners 
and Trustees of schools in the South in finding properly educated persons who 
are willing to take charge of the education of the young without sending abroad 
forthem. This diffieuly it is believed, will be obviated by the school at Char- 
leston, so far at least as the State of South Carolina is concerned. It is hoped 
thet a large number of persons occupying a social position so respectable as to 
render them, when properly trained for the work, very desirable teachers, will 
be induced, by a participation in the advantages of this, to devote some years of 
their lives to that useful and honorable profession. 
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ious to obtain Normal graduates for their teachers, and thus the effect 
of the system is beginning to be felt even in the schools of the lowest 
grade. Its advocates do not claim that every graduate, of a Normal 
School will make a better teacher than any other, not a graduate, but 
that any one person will make a better teacher with the Normal train- 
ing than without. All graduates of Normal Schools do not make good 
and therefore successful teachers, any more than all graduates of the 
Divinity School or the Law School make good clergymen or lawyers, nor, 
while the majority are successful, should the schools be held regponsi- 
ble for this. 

However, as these schools are public institutions—as the State sup- 
ports them—hoping to secure to itself good teachers and thereby to raise 
the standard of education among its people, a duty presents itself to the 
teachers in these schools which does not as well belong to teachers in 
others. They should carefully study the mind and character of every 
pupil under their charge, and if one is found wanting in any of the pow- 
ers essential to a good teacher, that pupil should be told, kindly, but 
firmly, that he has mistaken his vocation, and advised to leave. No one 
should be allowed to graduate, or totake up the time and attention of 
the teachers after a reasonable time has been allowed for trial, who, in 
the opinion of the teachers, does not possess those qualifications, natu- 
ral and acquired, which are requisite for success as a teacher. This du- 
ty is painful in some cases, but it isimperative. No State wishes to pay 
a premium on inefficiency. ‘Every Normal school should be a true 
mirror, revealing to every pupil his fitness or unfitness for the work.” 
Far better for the State, for the school itself, to graduate ten well pre- 
pared, capable teachers, than three or four times that number, half pre- 
— and inefficient. The quantity is of less importance than the 
quality. 

The work of teaching is a noble and worthy one—more and more re- 
cognized as such every year, even by those who have no special interest 
in it; recognized gladly as such every day by those teachers who love it, 
and who find in it daily delights and ever freshinspiration. In so faras 
the Normal Schools do their duty, they help to raise the popular stand- 
ard, to give truer, better prepared teachers, more earnest and hearty 
workers in the great cause of education. They do not, as has been al- 
ready said, work fully up to their theory yet, but all interested in edu- 
cation will be glad to know something of their aims and purposes, and 
to watch their progress toward their ideal. 

AC. SB, 

Charleston, S. C. 





SientFication or Ixp1an Names—Iowa.—Numerous significations of the 
name Iowaare current. One romantic writer says, an Indian ascending 
a high bluff on the western shore of the Mississippi, and looking over 
the Father of Waters, exclaimed, ‘‘ E-o-wah ! E-o-wah !—beautiful ! beau- 
tiful!” Hon. A. C. Dodge, in a speech before the Senate of the United 
States in 1854, urging the claims of this State to a grant of lands for 
railroads, said it means ‘None such.” And still another interpretation 
has been given in the words, “ Here we rest.” 

But Mr. Antoine Le Claire, of Davenport, the best living interprete 
of the Indian dialects, says the word “ Jowa” literally means, “ Here 
the place,” or, “ This is the spot.” His explanation is this: The Indians 
had been driven from place to place before their enemies, till they were 
over the river, and said, “ Ifere is the place” for us to rest.—Literary 
Advertiser. 
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EMULATION AS AN ELEMENT IN EDUCATION, 


Besives placing his pupil in a condition to perform the necessary pro- 
cess, the instructor ought to do what in him lies to determine the pu- 
pil’s will to the performance. But how is this to be effected? Only by 
eendering the exercise more pleasurable than its omission. But every 
rffort is at first difficult—consequently irksome. The ultimate benefit 
it promises is dim and remote, while the pupil is often of an age at 
which pleasure is more persuasive than future good. The pain of the 
exertion must therefore, be overcome by associating with still higher 
pleasure. This can only be effected by enlisting some passion in the 
cause of improvement. We must awaken emulation, and allow its gra- 
tification only through a course of vigorous exertion. Some rigorist, I 
am aware, would proscribe, on moral and religious grounds, the em- 
ployment of the passions in education; but such a view is at once false 
and dangerous. ‘The affections are the work of God; they are not radi- 
cally evil; they are given us for useful purposes, and are, therefore, not 
superfluous. It is their abuse alone that is reprehensible. In truth, 
however, there is noalternative. In youth, passion is preponderant. 
There is then a redundant amount of energy which must be expended; 
and this, ifit find not an outlet through one affection, is sure to find it 
through another. The aim of education isthus to employ for good 
those impulses which would otherwise be turned to evil. ‘The passions 
are never neutral; they are either the best allies or the worst opponents 
ofimprovement. ‘Man’s nature,” says Bacon, “runs either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore, let him seasonably water the one and destroy the 
other.” Without this stimulous of emulation, what can education ac- 
complish? The love of abstract knowledge and the habit of application 
are still unformed; and if emulation intervene not, the course by which 
these are acquired is, from astrenuous and cheerful energy, reduced to 
an inanimate and dreary effort; and this, too, at an age when pleasure 
is all powerful, and impulse predominant over reason. The result is 
manifest.—Sir Wm. Hamilion's Lectures. 





SPIRIT OF THE PSALMS. 


AmonG all compositions, these alone deserve the name of sacred lyrics. 
These alone contain a poetry that meets the spiritual nature in all its 
moods and in all its wants—w iich strengthens virtue with glorious ex- 
hortations, gives angelic eloquence to prayer, and almost rises to the 
seraph’s joy in praise. They resounded amidst the courts of the taber- 
nacle; they floated through the lofty and solemn spaces of the temple. 
They were sung with glory in the halls of Zion; They were sung with 
sorrow by the stream of Babel. Chorused by the winds of Heaven, they 
have swelled through God’s own temple of sky and stars; they have 
rolled over the broad deserts of Asia, in the matins and vespers of ten 
thousand hermits. They have rung through the deep valleys of the 
Alps, in the sobbing voices of the forlorn Waldeness; through the 
steeps and caves of Scottish Highlands, in the rude chantings of the Scot- 
tish Covenanters; through the woods and wilds of primitive America, in 
the heroic hallelujahs of the early pilgrims. 
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TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


“Teacuers should use their influence, . . . and demand thata profession- 
al teacher be selected for the office of Comunissioner.”’ [See Illinois Teacher, 
July, p. 281.] 

I had long thought of the inconsistency complained of in the article 
from which the above is quoted, but never did it appear so glaring as it 
did during the perusal of that articlee Why should the teacher be re- 
quired to receive his license from one of another profession? Such is 
not the case with the physician, the lawyer, orthe gospel minister. Is 
it because teaching is not recognized as a profession? It never will be 
until teachers are found capable of managing their own affairs. If they 
are not now capable, let them see to it that they soon become so; if 
they are, let them insist upon it that proper respect be paid to their 
profession. 

It requires no argument to prove that the usefulness and respectabili- 
ty of our profession (for I claim the right to call it such) depend very 
much upon having its oflices filled and executed by practical teachers. 
Are teachers as a body, yet in their minority ? 

Do they yet require leading-strings? In the name of consistency, and 
in the name of the collective body of teachers, I protest against the 
future appointment or election of any one to the office of State or Coun- 
ty Superintendent, or Commissioner, etc., of Common Schools, who 
either is not or has not been a successtul practical teacher. 

Tt may be objected to that the duties of a Commissioner would inter- 
fere with those of the practical teacher: then let the office be given to 
one whe has retired from the business, but who still keeps up his inter- 
est in the subject, and keeps himself posted up in all the improvements 
ot the profession, and let it be give him as a reward for his former faith- 
fulness.—J/linois Teacher. 





TEACHING GIRLS COOKERY AT SCHOOL. 


A Dublin paper says: “An attempt has been made at the Hibernian 
schools to instruct the girls in the most important of female duties—do- 
mestic cookery, and we are glad to learn from the annual report just 
issued, that the experiment is successful. The report says :— 

‘The apparatus is much on the plan and of the size usual in small cot- 
tages, and is found to answer admirably. The class consists of eighteen 
of the older girls and moreare anxious for admittance as vacancies 0c- 
cur. 

They cook in turn each day a dinner for the mistress and pupil teach- 
ers, and some soup or other dish for such of the children as dine at 
school and prefer that to provisions from home. Most of the last year's 
class are now able to cook without superintendence, the dishes common- 
ly in use. The committee hope soon to add to this lesson one on cookery 
for the sick.’”—U. C. Journal af Education. 

We fear that a large majority of our American School Mistresses, 
would be found to be incompetent to rightly instruct a class in this 
most important branch of education. 





A Man may hear in a few moments, that which will be of great value 
to him during the rest of his life. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


When, along with his children, clothed in the skins of wild beasts 
distraught, wan, in the midst of tempests, Cain fled from before Jeho- 
vah, as night was falling, the gloomy man came to the foot of a moun- 
tain in a great plain; his weary wife and his panting children said to 
him, “Let us lie down on the ground and sleep.” Cain, not sleeping, 
sat thinking at the foot of the mountain. Raising his head, he saw in 
the depths of the funeral heavens an eye, wide open in the darkness, 
gazing fixedly on him through the night. “I am too near,” he said, 
trembling. He awakened his sleeping children, his weary wife, and 
renewed his woeful journey, going thirty days and thirty nights, silent, 
pale, furtive—startled at every sound, not looking behind him, without 
truce, without rest, till he reached the shore of thesea. “Let us rest 
here,’ he said, “for itis a sure asylum: we have reached the bounds of 
the world.’ And as he sits down, he sees the eye in the same place in 
the lurid horizon. And black horror seizes him and he cries, “Hide 
me!” and Jabel, the father of those who live under tents inthe desert, 
drew a tent about him ;and when he sat encompassed by its dark folds, 
little Tsilla, his son’s child, fair as the morning. asks, “You no longer 
seeanything?’ And Cain answers, “I still see the eye.” And Tubal 
built about him a wall of brass; but that eye still gazed upon him. Then 
Tubal Cain and his brothers built a great city, with walls as thick as 
mountains, and wrote upon the gate, “God shall not enter;” and they 
placed Cain in a great tower of stone within, and there the eye looked 
steadfastly on the dreary, haggard man. Then he said, “ Let me dwell 


under the ground, in the loneliness of the grave, where none shall see, 
where I shall see nothing more.” And they made him a cave under 
ground ; and Cain said. “Itis good.” Then he went down in it; and 
when he was seated there in the dark, and they had closed it up with a 
great stone, the eye was in the tomb and looked on Cain.— Vietor Hugo. 


9-4-2 


“7 Take Cares or My Lauss.”—Let teachers and parents weigh well 
the significance of the following extract: 

“ A gentleman in England was walking over his farm with a friend, 
exhibiting his crops, herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, with all of 
which his friend was highly pleased, but with nothing so much as his 
splendid sheep. He had seen the same breed frequently before, but 
had never seen such noble specimens; and with great earnestness he 
asked to know how he had succeeded in producing such flocks, His 
simple answer was, ‘I take care of my lambs, sir.’ Here was all the 
secret of his large, heavy-fleeced, fat sheep; he took care of them when 
they were lambs.” 


Wuar Enucation Comprises.—I have already expressed the opinion 
which all allow to be correct, that our security for the duration of the 
free institutions which bless our country depends upon habits of virtue 
and the prevalence of knowledge and of education. The attainment of 
knowledge does not comprise all which is contained in the larger term 
education. The feelings are to be disciplined; the passions are to be 
restrained ; true and worthy motives are to be inspired; a profound 
ieligious feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality inculcated, under 
all circumstances. All this is comprised in education.— Webster. 
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Gommmunications. 


For the Missouri Educator. 
COMMON SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 


Perhaps there is no State in the Union, that has, and is doing more 
for educational purposes than Missouri, especially as young a State as 
she is. Whenever a public demand is made upon the people for means 
to carry out any educational interest, it is fully and promptly met. 
Probably there is no State whose laws pertaining toschools are better 
and more complete in all their parts than the State of Missouri. Yet 
there are many features that may be improved. Time and practical 
working only can develope the defects and suggest improvements. The 
revised laws of 1855 has many improvements upon the old code. One 
article of that revision makes the office of commissioner elective, instead 
of appointed by the County Courts. We hope this change may prove a 
good one, but we have our doubts. By the latter mode the best and 
most efficient men might be appointed without seeking the office; and 
being under no outside influence, as is too frequently the case in popu- 
lar elections, would more likely be governed in their official relations, 
by thed ictates of an honest conscience. There is notan officer, from the 
highest to the lowest, connected with the educational corps, who hasa 


greater influence upon the interests of Common School education than 
the commissioner. But few, however, consider its importance and the 
amount of good that may result froma faithfuland wise discharge of 
duty connected therewith. The good that the good man does is notal- 
ways directly seen, nor is his reward for his goodness always immediate- 
ly meted out. Ofteuhis mortal eye is not permitted to see it, nor he to 
enjoy its blessings otherwise than in an approving conscience. Compared 
with the aggregate, his mite of good may be sraall; but like the small 
wave produced by the falling pebble, it widens and expands until it 
reaches in magnitude beyond all human calculation. The office of com- 
missioner appears in its nature not to be dignified or honored by the 
seeking of great men. Yet perhaps few places have within their 
purview a greater amount of good to be effected. The conscientious, 
high-toned, good’ man, not knowing the importance of the office, will of- 
ten waive any considerations of good he may accomplish rather than 
permit his name to be traduced, as is too often the case in popular elec. 
tions. Hence to get the service of such men they must be sought with 
more discrimination than by popular acclaim. The honor and pecu- 
niary benefit is often not sufficient to induce worldly men of proper 
mind to seek it; and the fear of mingling too much with the immoral 
throng in obtaining it, often prevents moral men from seekingit. Hence, 
the office is frequently filled by persons utterly incapacitated, morally 
and mentally to fill it. “Onward” is the motto of the American peo- 
ple. They seek nota stand point around which their intellectual efforts 
rally and poise. But every year they strive to leave in the distance 
many things to which they attained the preceding year, and to reach 
forward to things of higher note. Why should not educational inter- 
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ests keep pace with every other enterprise? They will, if all her offi- 
cers are men of proper discipline. The man who steered the fiat-boat 
triumphantly in its downward course in the early settlement of the 
country, may not be suited to place at the wheel of the mighty steamer, 
as she moves like a thing of life through the liquid element. He who 
is content with attainments acquired in other years, is not in all respects 
the man of the day. It isacommon notion that he whocan simply read 
spell and write, is amply capacitated for an elementary teacher. Upon 
this notion too many of the commissioners act, and thussend out through 
the country persons who they well know are not suitable} and could not 
stand the test of a critical examination, such as is necessary to elevate 
the standard of education and bring respectability to the profession. 
Hence, so many inferior schools, having indifferent teachers to control 
them. True it is that the scarcity of material for good teachers may oit- 
en induce commissioners to issue certificates of qualitication when they 
well know the holders are not qualified. Is this right? Letall who read 
this, pause and answer the question. We think itis not right. Better 
in the end would it be for a district to have noschool for a time; and 
far better would it be for the profession. To-day a public laborer is 
delying upon the common highway or is the trailicker in some little 
shop: to-morrow, by the endorsement of the commissioner,he is elevated to 
the position of teacher. ‘This is one of the main reasons why the pro- 
fession of teaching is, in many places, in such bad repute, and why it is 
the country is flooded with incompetent teachers. A great portion of this 
evil may spring from carelessness and a disposition to favor—over intluen- 
ed by kindness. Upon reflection they must see they are stabbing to the 
very vitals the interest they represent. Much of this evil, we fear, arises 
from a want of qualification in the commissioner, to enter into that 
strict examination necessary to determine the qualifications requisite 
for even a tolerable teacher. So long as this is the State of things, good 
and experienced educators may talk and write till their tongues and 
hands are paralyzed without effecting a change, and ultimately be class- 
ed with the common mass of third or fourth rate pedagogues. Frequent- 
ly the applicant for a certificate, holding a certificate tor a previous year, 
isnot examined at all,but,receiving the endorsement of the commissioners 
upon the old certificate, is recommissioned a bright and polished shaft, 
to do efficient work in the educational interest, when, perhaps, the 
bearer had scarcely opened a book from the beginning to the close of 
the year. Too many teachers are inclined to be content with present 
attainments, who otherwise would be good teachers. The remedying 
of this evil mainly rests with the commissioner. How apparent, then, 
is it, if the profession of the educator is to be duly respected and take 
its position among the other learned professions, and the people to 
be well served by having good teachers, that commissioners be men of 
firmness of purpose to do right, irrespective of consequences ; men havy- 
ing theinterest of popular education at heart, to prompt them to use all 
diligence in its promotion; men having the necessary mental qualifica- 
tion toenable them to accomplish all the good possible within the limits 
of their office. Q. 
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COLE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ra 





Pursuant to an adjournment, the Association convened at the office of 
Hon. W. B. Starke, State Superintendent, Dec. 17th. 


In the absence of the President, Dr. A. Peabody was elected Chair- 
Man, pro tem. 


On motion of Mr. Hill, the minutes of the last meeting were read and 
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approved. The following gentlemen, viz., W. D. Fielding. G. N. Murphy, 
James T. Clark and Hon. W. B. Starke were nominated by the Com- 
mittee, and became members of the Institute. 

On motion of W. B. Starke, that this association now proceed to the 
election of officers, which resulted as follows : ' 

President, W. D. Fielding; Vice President, James T. Clark: Secreta. 
yy, L. L. Hartman; Treasurer, M. L. Hill. 

On motion of Jas. T. Clark. that a committee of three be appointed to 
draft by-laws for this Association, and that said committee be instruct- 
ed to provide for the office of Censor, and report at the next meeting. 
The Chairman appointed James T. Clark, Dr. A. Peabody, and Hon. W. 
B. Starke. 

On motion of Dr. A. Peabody, 

Resolved, That the Chair appoint a censor for next meeting to serve during the 
session of the first day of said meeting. 

The Chair appointed James T, Clark. 

On motion of W. B. Starke, 

Resolved, That when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet the last Friday in Pob- 
ruary, 1860. 

On motion of Mr. Hill, 

Resolved, That we endorse the recommendaiion ef our worthy State Superinten- 
dent, in regard to the uniformity of text-books. 

The motion of Mr. Hill with reference to forming the Association into 
classes, was referred to the committee on by-laws. 

On motion of Jas. T. Clark, 

Resolved, That we regard an educational journal as an important auxiliary in 
the promotion of the educational interest of this as well as of other States; and 
that we heartily commend to the teachers and frieudsof educetion throughout 
the State, the Missouri Epucator, and bespeak therefor their earnest efforts t 
extend its cireulation,and as far as possible to thus enlarge the field of its use- 
fulness. 

On motion of Dr. A. Peabody. 

Resolved, That the minutes of this ineeting be offered tothe Evaminer and Ep- 
veator for publication. 

On motion adjourned. 





W.D. FIELDING, Presiden. 
L. L. Harran, Seeretery. 


Axprew County Teacuers’ Meerinc. -—Pursuant to a previous notice : 
number of the educators and friends of the education in North-West 
Missouri, met in Convention at Savannah, Andrew county, Saturday 
Dec. 10th, 1859. W. P. Hobson, School Commissioner for Andrew Coun- 
ty, acted as Chairman and W. C. Regal as Secretary. After the meet- 
ing had resolved itself into a permanent organization, and elected its 
yearly officers, various opinions were expressed by the members relative 
to the best course for the Institute to pursue in order to the elevation 
of the standard of congmon school education. It was the unanimous 
decision of the teachers present that the primary step to effect this, 
must be to awaken in parents an interest ineducation ; and with this 
view the Institute designated Saturday, January 7th, 1850,in which to 
meet the citizens of Andrew and adjoining counties, at 11 o'clock, in 
the court-house at Savannah. 

The above came to us without a signature, but as there could be ne 


motive for such a notice, except the ostensible one, we give it publicity 
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For the Missouri Educator. 


Original Poetry. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL SONG. 


1 
We have a song to sing you now— 
You’ll like the tune we know— 
Its all about the district school 
To which we used to go. 
They did a smashing business once 
On doors and window sash ; 
But times have greatly changed of late— 
We let alone the glass. * 
Chorus.—The love of study, : 
Not found in days of yore, 
Has made the school a different place 
From what it was before. 
2 
It then was thought to be all right 
To idle time away ; 
And teachers, too, would flog and whip 
Full forty boys a day; 
Aud when a boy had ciphered quite 
As far as rule of three, 
They thought he was so talented, 
The president he would be. 
The love of study, etc. 
3 


But now we cipher through the book, 
And then go through again ; 
And think to learn Arithmetic 
Requires but little brain. 
Then Algebra we next dispatch, 
And think the task but small; 
Of other books we haveso many 
We cannot mention all. 
The love of study, ete. 
4 
Our teachers now but seldom whip, 
Or use the beechen rule; 
They never scold or fret about, 
But keep a quiet school; 
And when a lad will not obey 
We think he is a clown; 
The teacher calmly takes the rod 
And smoothes his temper down. 
The love of study, etc. 
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5 be 
The school-room, too, is not the thing D 
It was in days of old, be 
With hais to fill the windows, gr 
And cracks to catch the cold ; Fe 
The benches now are not too high, th 
By twenty pair of feet; he 
And desk are never whittled sharp, 
To make them small and neat. 
The love of study, ete. gl 
6 . 
Our patrons eome to see us now, ™ 
And bring their friends along ; hi 
They cheer us with their pleasant smiles— be 
We greet them with a song. 
The school we find a pleasant place, eu 
Where boys behave like men ; tas 
And girls—there’s not an idle one, pr 
Where once were counted ten. be 
The love of study, ote. 
+ la 
Now we presume you all will ask, @3 
How has it come about, th 
That we’ve so changed tho district schools al 
And altered them throughout? 
We answer that ’twas brought about m 
By blackboard, chalk angl scholars; oli 
By teachers, too, and parents, you Tl 
Have done it with your dollars. 
of The love of study, * 
Not found in days of yore, sr 
Has made the school a different place, fo) 
From what it was before. 

FILimors, January, 1860. 7 
an 
be 

For the Missouri Educator. Br 
NATIONAL EDUCATION—NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. ty 
ey 
Since the Declaration of American Independence, the history of our ed 
country has been highly interesting, and full of wonderful events. In- wo 
deed, it has pleased that munificent God who shapes all our ends, and al 
rules our destinies, to raise our country from an almost Egyptian bond- of 
age to a level with the highest and most refined nations of the earth. 126 

Since He has placed the reins of our national government in our own * 
hands, the car of civilization has rolled onward and upward more rap- Ue 
idly than has ever before been known since the first dawn of enlighten- - 
ment burst upon the American continent. Thehuman intellect has been or 


cultivated, a natural result of which is, that the arts and sciences have m 
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been fostered; the laws which govern our nation, have been improved ; 
Democracy (using the term in its catholic and not partizan sense,) has 
been encouraged throughout the Union, and the result is 

grown in wealth and prosperity, and already begin to rank, as a nation, 
among the most powerful on the globe. Our commerce extends over 
the watery world to as great extent as that of any other nation under 
heaven; and we are blessed with the luxuries of life, gathered from all 
parts of the earth. But the summit is not yet attained. When we be- 
gin a work, let perfection be our aim. satay, 

If, then, in the beginning, we aimed at perfection, it is a duty devolv- 
ing upon every true and noble hearted citizen, to effect all that lies in 
his power towards gaining thatgolden prize. But what is the first step to 
betaken? The answer is, “ Let us educate the people.” 

Edueation is the great fundamental principle, on which is built all 
eur hopes of future prosperity. Then let us educate the youth of the 
land, for on their heads rest the responsibilities of futureages. The 
present rulers shal! ere long pass away, and the youth of the present aze 
be placed in their stead, as the barristers, ministers and teachers of the 
land. Then, it is highly important that they possess both intellectual 
excellence and a mind stored with a knowledge of the past, in order 
that they may be capable of Cisseminating literature and refinement 
among the people, and of preserving our national independence. 

Independence! How animating the expression! What a thrill it 
must cause to pass through the heart of one who, when he justly con- 
siders its value, can say “I am ofa free and tindependent people.” 
Then, let us preserve our independence, as a rich bequest from our ven- 
arable forefathers, which we now owe to our dear children. But this 
great and important duty is one which we are wholly incapable of per 
forming, unless we be educated. 

Let us look abroad through our land, and we at once perceive, that 
where the education of the human mind has received a liberal share of 
attention, the people are mindful of their rights, proud of their liberty, 
and ready, at any time, tolend their aid in effecting anything that will 
be beneficial to their country, or promoting the interest of the nation. 
But on the other hand, we see that where this has heen neglected, par- 
ty spirit is the prevailing passion of the day, and treason, and crime in 
every horrid shape are of common occurrence. 

Indeed, we perceive in almost every instance of crime, some defect of 
education. If any one should, for a moment, doubt the assertion, we 
wouldcite him to the horrible deeds that are so frequently committed 
along our Western borders; there, where all the outlaws and vagabon 
of the continent have fled for concealment, in the wilds of an uncivyii- 
ized region, or to annoy the peaceful emigrants and settlers, by pillage 
and robbery. There, we say, will be seen the effects of a neglect of na. 
tional education. 

The summit is not yet attained ; nor will it be, until bitter strife and con- 
tention between parties has ceased, and the people are united in one 


grand confederacy, and all laboring, with one accord, for the advance- 
ment of the general interest. L, 0. 
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COLE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





On November 19th, Prof. J. L. Tracy, T. J. Henperson, L. L. Harr- 
man, N. L. Hiwt and A. Peanopy, met at the office of the latter,in ac- 
cordance with previous notice, for the purpose of organizing a Teach- 
ers’ Association for ColeCounty. Notwithstanding the limited num- 
ber in attendance, it was deemed best to take the incipient steps to- 
wards a permanant organization, and accordingly, after the election of 
temporary officers, a constitution was submitted and adopted. As it is 
the same as that adopted by the Teachers of Osage county, published in 
the September number, with only such changes as the locality demand- 
ed, it is unnecessary to give it here. 

It was resolved to hold another meeting for the purpose of electing 
permanent officers, etc., on December 17th, the proceedings of which 
will be found elsewhere in this number. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted at that meeting, to hold an 
Institute meeting on February 24th and 25th, a programme of exerci- 
ses has been provided for. The address will be delivered on the night 
of the 24th by Prof. Joun T. Cuark, of this county. There are to be short 
lectures during that and the following day, upon the various branches of 
common school education, including some of the higher studies, to be 
succeeded by discussion thereon; and several female teachers have prom- 
ised essays upon discipline, composition, music, etc. We anticipate an 
interesting meeting, and hope the interest may be augmented by the 
presence and participation of teachers from other counties. 

All the Teachers of Cole should be present, become members of the as- 
sociation, participate in its educational exercises and social interchange 
of thought, and thus assist to make the Association what it is intended 
to be—a mutual benefit to all. 





Gentry County TracHers’ Assocration.—The Albany Courier of Decem- 
ber 2d, contains the proceedings of the second meeting of the Gentry 
County Teachers’ Association, held on Nov. 26th, the constitution then 
adopted by that body, and the names of officers elected, viz: J. H. 
Wueepnet, President; Rev. J. N. Youne, Vice President; Geo. U. 
Demine, Secretary, and A. U Kirzminier, Treasurer. 

The editor of the Courier seems alive to the educational interests of 
the county. 
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ST. LOUIS FREE SCHOOLS. 


The City of St. Louis has, for many years, enjoyed the benefits of a 
very superior system of Free Schools, and has deserved the enviable 
reputation she has achieved in this respect. In the St. Louis Republ/i- 
canis found a brief statistical outline of the condition of said school; also 
a notice of the completion of two additional school-houses, with a de- 
scription of them, and some general facts interesting to all whocare at 
all about educational matters. We givethe major portion of the Superin- 
tendent’s report, as follows: 


“The Free Public Schools of our city, now, for the first time in their 
history, atford ample and suitable accommodations for the children of 
the people, thatis to say, for as many of them as will be likely to apply 
immediately for admission. The great enterprise of the Board in build- 
ing new schools houses was begun and nearly finished in the year 1860. 
Nine large and beautiful buildings have been erected, and wholly sup- 
plied with the most approved kind of furniture, and with every fixture 
and appurtenance necessary for the comfort and convenience of both 
teachersand scholars. By this project over three thousand new seats have 
been furnished for the accommodation of school children in one year. 
Seven of these houses were finished, and occupied by schools in Septem- 
ber and October last, while two of them, the largest and most beautiful, 
the Washington, on Eleventh street, near Spruce, and the Everett, on 
Eighth street, near Cass avenue, will be opened for the reception of 
pupils on Monday next, the 30th instant at 9 o'clock a. m. The hun- 
dreds of applicants who have been waiting for seats in the Public 
Schools can now be accommodated. Each of the new buildings to be 
opened is designed for 675 pupils. Scholars of all grades and both sex- 
es are to be accommodated in these schools. The classfication is to be 
perfect or nearly so, as all the pupils falling to any one teacher will be 
of "ig ages and attainraents, and pursuing exactly the same 
studies. 

The following is a description of the Washington and Everett School- 
houses, they both being alike in every particular: 

The ground plan is of the simplest form, being an oblong parallelo- 
gram, 80 feet 6 inches deep by 58 feet wide. The heightof the building 
from the level of the yard to the top of the cornice is 46 feet 6 inches. 

It has three stories without any basement. The height of the several 
stories, in clear, between floor and ceiling, is as follows: First story 11 
feet, second story 14 feet, and third story 16 feet. The interiorarrange- 
ment in each story is nearly the same. ‘Two stairways, each 5 feet wide, 
lead to the halls in the several stories. These halls are 12 feet wide, and 
run through the building, separating each story into two equal parts; 
these parts are again subdivided into two rooms each. This arrange- 
ment gives four rooms on a floor, situated in the four corners of the 
buildng, each room measuring 31 feet 9 inches, by 27 feet 6Ginches. The 
rooms in the first story are wainscoted 2 feet 6 inches high, and have 
hard-finished black boards 5 feet wide. The rooms in the second and 
third stories are wainscoted 3 feet high, and black boards 4 feet wide. 
All the black boards extend quite round the rooms. The halls 
are wainscoted 6 feet high, and supplied with 680 double iron 
clothes hooks. Thirteen bells, with bronze pulls, communicate with the 
Principal’s room. 

The interior arrangement of the third story differs from that of either 
of the other stories in this particalar. The two rooms on each side of 
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the hall are divided by moveable panel partitions which are hung to 
pilasters with double axle pulleys, and which may, at pleasure, be low- 
ered into the double walls which separate the coresponding rooms on 
the second floor. By this arrangement each pair of rooms in the third 
story may be thrown into one, and thus be made to answer, in part, the 
purposes of an Assembly Hall. 

The walls of the first story are built of stone, laid in level courses of 
equal heights, and pointed inthe neatest manner—exterior walls 22 in., 
in thickness, interior walls 18 in. 

The walls of the second and third stories are brick, with quoins on the 
external angles—exterior walls 18 in., thick. . 

Roof covered with tin. 

Floors deafened with mortar 14 in., deep. 

Two ventilating flues, 13 by 14} in., lined with wood, laid from near 
the ceiling of each room and discharge into the roof: also, two small 
ventilators in each room, level with the floor, 8 by 24in. Two 24 in., 
galvanized iron ventilators—Millers's patent—on the roof. 

All the windows of the first story are furnished with strong outside 
paneled and moulded shutters, with rolling slats in the upper panel. 
The second and third story windows are furnished with inside blinds 
with rolling stats. e 

The mode of heating will be by stoves at first, though other means are 
to be supplied hereafter. 

Each room on the first floor contains 28 double primary desks. 

Each room on the second and third floors has 28 double combination 
desks. 

Total number of seats in each building 672. 

Cost of each building, wholly furnished and ready for occupancy, 
$17,000 


In order to show, at a single glance, the magnitude and extent of our 
system of Free Schools, I have brought together the following items, 
showing the names of the different schools, the dates at which they 
were established, the cost of the game, and the number of seats each 
contains : 


Names. When built. Cost. No. of seats. 

$10,625 360 

3,000 278 

5,000 400 

8,000 501 

8,000 396 

8,000 362 

118 15,000 542 

WOOT ci cks ccvencisbeie cer. Ssevccrcceovees svoventes 5 15,000 540 

North Freeman 6,000 414 

South Freeman 5 4,000 384 

High School........c00ececsescosecces sevesevee cones 50,000 440 

Franklin 2 30,000 938 

3,305 10 

Shepard... io 4,600 224 

Charles... ove 4,600 224 

4,600 924 

4,600 224 

4,600 224 

4,600 ~ 224 

12,400 48 

17,000 672 

r 17,000 672 
Normal School—established in 1857—No 
building has yet been erected for its 
accommodation: It is held at present 

in the Franklin building. 
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Such is the frame-work of our Public Schools, having aggregate accom- 
modations for about nine thousand scholars. These schools are thorough- 
ly classified and under the charge of one hundred and sixty-five teachers. 
The rooms are large, well ventilated, and healthy. Inno instance is an 
improper number of pupils allowed, to be collected intooneroom. The 
average number of scholars to a teacher is about forty-five, and is divid- 
ed into two classes, which recite alternately. The houses are thoroughly 
furished with good blackboards, in most intances extending quite round 
the rooms. Pelton’s large outline maps are supplied to all the depart- 
ments, and also such reference books as are useful for the teachers and 
scholars. 

The thoroughness and efficiency of the instruction in these schools 
have never been questioned. The severe examination that has been 
held during the past week has shown a high degree of proficiency in the 
several branches pursued, and in many respects, a satisfactory improve- 
ment during the present year. The number of applicants for admis- 
sion to the High School at the June examination will, from present ap- 
pearances, be nearly twice as great as at any previous time. The higher 
classes in the Grammar Schools are much larger than they have been 
at any previous time. This speaks well for the growing sentiment in 
favor of thorough and complete education. 

The Normal School supplies all the female teachers appointed in 
our schools, none having been appointed from any other source during 
the last year and a half. 


IRA DIVOLL. 


Epvucation ix Tue Ustrep Srares.—A very lengthy address, delivered 
by H. Mc’Cuxtocu, Esq., before the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
at its meeting in Fort Wayne last August, and published in part, in the 
November number of the Indiana School Journal, and to be continued, is 
worthy of universal perusal. It strikes at the moral, or rather immor- 
al root of many of the evils which are now corroding the political and 
social heart of the American people; and suggests some very sensible 
remedial agents. We wish that every body oould read it, and be duly 
profited thereby; and but for the fact thatit would exclude from the 
Epucaror the variety so indispensable to ite general interest, and mat- 
ter of special local interest, we would certainly present it to our readers. 
Every teacher, and every citizen, earnestly desiring to see Americans 
truly Americanised; (not in a party sense) and an honest and earnest 
heart implanted in American society, can afford to subscribe for the 
Journal for the sake of obtaining the address. Its subscription price is 
only $1, per annum. 


2 
> 





Mare Teacnur.—From the December number we learn that the 
MaineTeacher has passed from the hands of Hon. M. H. Dunwewy to Mr, 
M. B. Taurston. Is editor is Danivs Forses Esq, a gentleman of large 
experience in that capacity, and as we have reason to believe, qualified 
to make the TracHER an efficient agent in theimportant work of educa- 
tional reform. 
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We have had placed in our hands an Arithmetic edited by Jamas S., 
Earoy, published by Messrs. Brown, Taccarp & Cuase of Boston. We 
have given this book a careful examination and find it possesses merit 
equal to almost any book upon the subject of Arithmetic with which we 
are acquainted. The author is clear and concise in his explanations) 
and his arrangement of many subjects is an improvement in the science, 
The questions are mainly practical, and the solution of the questions at 
the beginning of each subject isso plain that the most inexperienced 
may, by following the directions, become a good arithmetician in a short 
time. We ask the attention of Teachers and School Commissioners to 
this work. 


We have found time to examine more closely the Treatise on the En- 
glish Language, by Simon Kert. This book is published by Messrs 
Moore, Witstacn & Keys, of Cincinnati. Weunhesitatingly pronounce 
it a superior work. In itsrules and definitions it is concise and explic- 
it. The student that will pursue the teachings of this book, cannot fail 
to be a thorough and even critical scholar. So thorough and extended 
is it in its plan that it deserves the title of “The Scholar's Companion.” 
Aside from the object the author had in view in presenting a book use- 
ful for schools, academies and private students, itis an excellent refer- 
ence book, and should find its way into the library of every one who 
loves books. 


We further notice a work entitled “The Universal Speaker.” This 
book is edited by N. A. Catxixs and W. T. Apams, and published by 
Brown, Taccarp & Caase of Boston. It is a mostexcellent book to in- 
troduce into schools and acadamies. It is filled with life-like and pleas- 
ing dialogues and animating speeches thatare well adapted to interest 
and please youth. We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best book for 
public exhibitions published, and earnestly commend it to teachers. 

We have also received Nortuenn’s Entertaining Dialogues, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Burr. This, too, is an excellent book. The fact that 
A. S. Barnes & Burr have published it, is a strong evidence in its favor. 
They rarely ever have anything to do with @ book that has not superior 
merit. 


We have also on our table a new treatise on Bookkeeping, by Suirn & 
Martin, published by A. S. Barnes & Burr. This book contains a full 
and practical elucidation of the science as regards both single and double 
entry. It is easy and self explaining, and well adapted for a text book 
in common schools. We call the particular attention of teachers of 
common schools to this book. 





_ «Of. ae lUcrettlUrhlC 


Gr 
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Tue Scuoof. Harmoxyist, is asmall octavo of 238 pages, comprising psalm 
and hymn tunes in general use, together with several tunes and chants 
designed as an accompaniment to the ‘ Manual of Devotion for Schools,” 
(by M. C. Brooks A. M.) and for the use of choirs, singing schools, and pri- 
vate families; by ANpDERsoN J. CLEAVELAND, Prof. of Music in the Balti- 
more Female College. 

This book is published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, New YorkCity. Be- 
sides teaching, very clearly, all the elementary principles of written mu- 
sic, it containsa large number of excellent tunes. We think the collec- 
tion a good one; and we all the more highly approve it, because the 
round notes are used exclusively—the only style of notes by which there 
is any certainty of compelling the learner to really learn music thor- 
oughly. Wedo not admire the taste exhibited in the selections of 
hymns; but a majority of the people will. 


Tue Lirerary ApvertTIsER, and Public School Advocate, has been made 
an authorized organ, by the Board of the official communications, cir- 
culars and legal decisions of Hon. Tuomas H. Benton Jr., Secretary of 
the Board of Education of the State of Iowa, and of subscription by the 
Clerk of each School District in the State. It has, in consequence, been 
doubled in size, and its publication office removed to Des Moines. Itis 
published monthly at fifty cents per annum. 


We are in possession of an English Grammar by W. S. Barrow, A. M., 
of Montgomery, Ala. We have taken special pains to examine this 
work, and find ita good book. The exercise following each subject is so 
varied, that it would be almost impossible for a student to go through it 
without becoming a good grammarian. The definitions relating to each 
part of speech are concise and clear. We would call particular atten- 
tion to the exercise in syntax as most excellent. We feel assured 
that an examination of this work by teachers, will so commend it as to 
to bring it into popular use. 

We have also examined with much care a “Treaties on English Com- 
position, bythesameauthor. The work, containing only a little over two 
hundred pages, embraces as much of the Bei/e Letire department as any 
book of thesize published. We unhesitatingly pronounce it the book of the 
day for common schools. 


Surra’s Lirrie Speier, is another new book. As its name indicates, 
itis adapted to little children. It also has the endorsement of A. S, 
Barxes & Burr, and is worthy thereof. 


OrrervILLE WEEKLY Review, is a new enterprise at Otterville, Cooper 
county, on the line of the Pacific Railroad. It isa highly creditable 
paper in size, typography and matter. 


Gen. Lucian J. Eastix, for many years an editor in this State, and sub- 
sequently the editor and proprietor of the pioneer press in Kansas, has 
returned to this State and become the editor and joint proprietor of the 
Grand River Chronicle. 
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ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 


ARITHMETICAL, 


I. For every revolution the large wheel makes, the small one makes 
1 22-50 revolutions, gaining 22-50 of a revolution, for each revolution of 
the large wheel. The large wheel must, therefore, make as many rev- 
olutions as 22-50 are contained in 100; which is 227 3-11—Answer. 

2. If $20 were exactly one-fourth, the whole would be $80; this 
lacks $14 of cost. This error of $14 is caused by the use of 7 gallons, 
one gallon then would cost $2. Hence, $94--2—47 gallons—Answer. 

3. If 4 sells for } of cost, and the other half sells for } the cost of the 
first half, the whole sells for } 4 §—9-8—8-8—=} gain or 12} per cent. 


Aro.ocetic.—We have been compelled to omit answers to the Alge- 
braical and Geometrical Problems, submitted in the December number, 
because of the lack of a few specimens of type?never wanted, for other 
purposes. We are promised the needed material in season for the Feb- 
ruary number. 





PROBLEMS. 


ARITHMETICAL. 

1. The time since Tuesday noon is 5-17 of the time since Sunday 
noon. What is the time? 

2. John and William built a wall; John built 10 rods more than 3-4 
of it; and William built 5 rods less than 4 of it; how long was the wall? 

3. How much would the fences around 4 separate square fields, each 
containing 10 acres, exceed in aggregate length, a fence around asquare 
field containing 40 acres? 

In how many ways could a class of 8 boys be arranged, if one particu. 
lar boy keeps the first place, the entire time? 


ALGEBRAIGAL, 

1. I bought a number of acres of land: for the first acre I paid $4, 
for the second, $44 and soon. WhenI came to settle I had to pay 
$37.75. How many acres did I purchase, and what was the average per 
acre ? 

2 *Given yea—ty*—y? w 8y w 12 to find y. 

3. *Given 3x2» xy=68 and 4y2 = 3xy—160 to find x ond y: 


*+¢ in these problems used as signs of addition. 
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Maine Teacuers’ Convention.—The Teachers of Maine metinconven- 
tion on Nov. 16th. A lecture on the life and chafacter of Hugh Miller 
was delivered by Rev. E. P. Wess. “The Elements of Power” was the 
subject of another lecture by Dr. N. T. Trvs, which elicited an interest- 
ing discussion. The subject of awarding prizes to scholars was also dis- 
eussed. ‘The Teachers’ Vocation” was the subject of alecture by Rev. 
©. Peart, and “The Schoolmaster,” by Mr. E. P. Westoy. Among the 
essential qualifications of the teacher were dignity, felicity of expression 
and address. To be able to command, he must first govern himself. 
Finally, character was the crowning element of the governing power. 
“The Elements of General Grammar” was the subject of a lecture by 
Mr. J. Doe, and, “The Forces produced by Steam Power,” by Mr. W. 
H. Weurs. “The relative prominence which should be given to Mathe- 
matics and Languages as subjects of study!” “Do the wants of the Pub- 
lic Schools demand the establishment of a State Normal School?’ and, 
“Should the Natural Sciences be taught in our Schools?’ were also sub- 
jects of discussion. Itis stated that “no similar meeting in Maine has 
ever brought together so many of its well educated teachers as this.” 





Georce Wiircoms Esq., School Commissioner for Mississippi county, 
in his annual report to the State Superintendent, which he publishes in 
the Charleston Courier, of which paper he is the able editor, speaks thus 
of this journal : 


“The Missourt Epveator is well worthy of patronage, and neeasares should 
be taken to place it in the hands of every teacher.” 

The Southern Teacher is thus highly complimentary: - 

This is one of the best edited periodicals that comes to our office. We always 
find something new, spirited, and interesting. It contains articles original 
and select, calculated to awaken an interest in the cause of education, and pro- 
mote a greater degree of activity on the part of parents and teachers. We 
wish this “iron-hearted Pioneer” abundant success, and hope that for many 
long years its golden beams will continue to radiate and chase away the mist of 
ignorance. 





Screntiric American.—Hon. Judge Mason of Iowa, who made himself 
so popular with the inventors of the country while he held the office of 
Commissioner of patents, has, we learn, associated himself with Muyn & 
Uo., at the Scientific American Office, New York. 


2. 





New ADVERTISEMENTs.—We solicit attention to the new advertise- 
ments of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, and W. B. Smiru & 
Co. Indeed all our advertising pages should receive attention, as al- 
most monthly changes are made in many of them. 





Money Vatvs or Inretiicence.—In proportion as man’s intelligence 
increases, is his labor more valuable. A small compensation is the re- 
ward of mere physical power, while skill, combined with a moderate 
amount of strength, commands high wages. The labor of an ignorant 
man is scarcely more valuable than the same amount of brute force; but 
the services of an intelligent, skilful person are a hundred-fold more pro- 
duetive—Prof. Mayhew. 
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JOHNSON COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Warrenssurc, Mo., December 24, 1859. 


Pursuant to previous notice, a number of teachers, trustees, and 
others interested in the cause of education, met in the Methodist 
Church (the use of which was generously tendered for the occasion) for 
the purpose of organizing a Teachers’ Institute for Johnson County. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Reese, Rev. Mr. Burnett was called to the 
chair, and J. R. Gallaher appointed Secretary. 

Rev. Mr. Reese, in response to an invitation from the chair, explained 
the object of the meeting in a few brief and pertinent remarks. 

After which a committee, consisting of Rev. R. S. Reese, Rev. R. A. 
Foster, and Mr. John Knaus, was appointed to draft a constitution for 
the government of this association; whereupon the committee reported 
the following preamble and constitution, which were adopted and the 
committee discharged. 

After the adoption of the constitution, the Rev. G. W. Johnson was 
unanimously elected honorary member of this Institute. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of permanent officers, 
which resulted in the following choice, viz: 

President, R. S. Reese, Warrensburg; Vice President, Rev. R. A. 
Foster, Warrensburg; Secretary, James R. Gallaher, Knob Noster ; 
Treasurer, Marsh Foster, Warrensburg. 

The Secretary then introduced the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the officers of the Institute be and are hereby appointed an 
executive committee to act until the next meeting. 

Resolved, That the proper officers be directed to subscribe for Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education, and the Missouri Educator; and also to procure 
a supply ofthe Report ofthe State Superintendent, and Report of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis, for the use of the Institute. 


On motion of Mr. Marsh Foster, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Davis, Knaus, and Tomlin, was appointed to draft and present to the 
next meeting a code of by-laws. 

On motion of Mr. Foster, the Secretary was directed to furnish the 
Warrensburg papers, and the Missourr Epvucaror, with copies of these 
proceedings for publication. The meeting then adjourned to meet at 
the same place on the third Saturday in March, 1860. 

M. H. BURNETT, Cdn. 

James R. Gatianer, Sec. 





ST. CLAIR COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The above named Institute held its second regular quarterly meet- 
ing, at Oseola, on the 10th day of Dec. 1859. Owing tothe absence of the 
President, the Vice President, ex-officio, occupied the chair. Remarks 
were made by him respecting the numerous duties incumbent upon 
teachers, danger of making false impressions upon the minds of their 
pupils, necessity of self-improvement, &c. It was agreed by the mem- 
bers present, that Six hours per day shall be occupied in the discharge of 
school duties in winter, and seven hours per day taught in summer. 
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They approve of government by moral suasion as far as practicable. 

It is believed that it should be optionary with Teachers as to whether 
they open school with Devotional exercises. The Bible is recommend- 
ed uniformly asa reading book in the schools of St. Clair County. It 
is the opinion of the Institute that a school taught for aless time than 
five month is not attended with beneficial results. The list of text- 
books recommended by the State Superintendent is endorsed by this 
Institute. The Secretary was requested to furnish the Editors of the 
Missouri Epucator and Oseola Democrat with a ecpy of these proceedings 
for publication. A vote of thanks is returned to the aforesaid Editors 
for their promptitude in publishing the minutes of the several meetings 
previously held by this Institute. 

On motion, meeting adjourned until 2nd Saturday in March, 1860. 


J. H. DUNBAR, Pres. 
J. M. Annoy, Secretary. 





From the Michigan Journal of Education. 


IS NATURAL HISTORY AN APPROPRIATESTUDY FOR YOUTH? 


We have more than once urged the affirmative of this question. 
We have demonstrated the truth of it experimentally. The State 
Teachers’ Association has, by resolution, endorsed our sentiments; and 
in spite of opposite views, Natural History is daily gaining a foothold, 
not only in the earlier part of college courses, but in high schools and 
district schools. We desire now to quote some higher authorities cor- 
roborative of the position we have long maintained. 

And first we extract from an article of Prof. L. Agassiz, the highest 
living authority on the subject, not only because he is the profoundest 
naturalist of the age, but because of the wonderful versatility and bal- 
ance of his acquirements. During the year in which he acted as one of 
the editors of the Massachusetts Teacher, he wrote as follows: 

“Tt is a strange feature in the education of mankind, which we may 
trace back to all ages of our history, that the study of Nature has never 
been made an essential part in the early education of children * * * 
There are sufficient reasons why the study of Nature should not beneg- 
lected, and indeed enough why, in the present state of knowledge, the 
study of Natural Science may be made the real foundation of all educa- 
tion.” 

One of the present editors of the Massachusetts Teacher says: 

“ No mental discipline is so effectual as that which the studious obser- 
vation of Nature gives, even to the youngest child.” 

Rey. Richard Dawes, A. M., writes the Lower Canada Journal of Edu- 
cation for September: 

“The subject of Natural History * * * may be made the means 
of a great deal of useful information in ourelementary schools.” 

Rev. Thos. Hill, recently appointed to the presidency of Antioch Col- 
lege, said, in an address beforethe Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Harvard 

Jollege : 

5 The study of Natural History, which in a true education, naturally 
lies between mathematics and history [in which he includes the lan- 
guages] is almost wholly neglected, and men have gone to the pursuits 
of art, literature, law, divinity,and even medicine, without any proper 
knowledge, even the mostelementary, of mechanics, chemistry, botany 
and zoology. Their culture haslacked the natural and necessary basis ; 
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their speculations have been vague and fanciful, their reasoning specious 
and unsound, and their practice shallow and empirical. The evil, 
it will be perceived, lies further back in education, than in our colleges ; 
it commences in our nurseries, and in our primary schools.” 

The same authority in an article in the September Number of Bar- 
nard's American Journal of Education on “The True Order of Studies” 
says: 

“Those paris of Natural History, which depend upon the perception of 
forms, may be earlier acquired than those which depend upon mechan- 
ical, chemieal, or physiological considerations. * * * Our funda- 
mental principles of education allow and require some instruction in 
botany and zoology, before any is given in chemistry or mechanics. * 
* * We are aware of the vastness of the field of szoology, and of the 
impossibility of a child learning to recognize more than a very small pro- 
portion of the inseets of his neighborhood. Yet on account of this very 
magnitude, we could say, let his attention be early directed to this field; 
so that, if it should prove to be-one in which he is peculiarly fitted to la- 
bor, he may have the advantage of an early beginning * * * Phys- 
ics and, Natural History have been unjustly neglectedin many plans of 
education. 

Prof. Karl von Raumer, in an earnest vindication of the importance of 
turning the pupil’s attention at an early age to the truths of Natural 
History, holds the following pertinent language, in one of his “ Academi- 
cal Papers,’ embraced in his History of Pedagogies, as translated for Bar- 
nard’s Am. Jour. of Ed. Vol. vii p. 226. 

“Tt has already been observed how active a eapacity and impulsc 
there is in youth to examine and collect plants, minerals, and animals. 
In proportion as this has been recognized, has the necessity been felt of 
teaching natural history in the schools. As actual departments of train- 
ing for the sciences, and for life. the natural sciences require also to be 
made elements of school education.” 

Lastly, we have the pleasure of introducing a quotation from the 
highest educational authority in our State. President Tappan, in a let- 
ter introducing Professor Jaeger to the schools of New York city, said, 
in 1848: 

“Tt appears to me that our higher Seminaries would very much en- 
rich their educational courses by the introduction of Natural History. 
Is there not, now, an auspicious opportunity for the introduction of 
this branch, when a gentleman of Prof. Jaeger’s attainments offers him- 
self to take charge of it for the very purpose of initiating our youth into 
its elements ?” 





THE RETENTIVE POWER OF THE MIND. 


The power of the human memory is little short of miraculous, when we 
consider, in the aggregate the infinity of things it can be made to re- 
tain. Everybody would shrink from the task set before him if he were 
to see in one great sum the things which he finds easily enough learned 
in detail. We think it much for a pupilin some foreign language to 
learn, in three or four years, to translate into it his own thoughts, after 
they have taken form in his own tongue. But the boy of five, whocame 
to us without a language, very readily thinks in English, and speaks his 
thoughts with fluency, though English must be as foreign to him as 
French or German, either of which, by a change of place, he would have 
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acquired just as promptly. A constant accumulation of little by little 
makes a sum thatat length seems incredible. An average intelligence 
among the unreading peasantry of the old world uses not to exceed two 
hundred words, and makes very glib conversation with this scant vocab- 
ulary. But with a good English education his two hundred words may 
become two hundred thousand, and he would not feel any sense of full- 
ness, any pressure on the brain for all the dry vocables stowed away 
there. With increased facility he can go on accumulating words from 
all the Babel tongues,— growing in capacity with every addition to the snm 
of his acquirements,—till he may actually carry a vocabulary of a million 
words and find no greater sense of plethora than when his little store 
seemed sufficient, with its two hundred words. 

The physical sciences present to the eye and the mind millions of new 
subjects, endless combinations, an infinity of minute resemblances, and 
differences, by which they are to be grasped in their individuality; and 
yet the scientific man, will hold them all without a feeling of weight, 
though he might, at first, be overwhelmed at the mere contemplation of 
their multitude. 

And who, think you, would soonest master a budget of new facts, with 
a thousand new images, dependencies and relations, the manof many 
facts, or the man whose brain is tree fromsuch burdens? The unani- 
mous voice of the world would verify our declaration, that the more 
the mind has already in store, the more and easier it can take in the 
new abundance. 

There is no danger of overtasking the memory when education pro- 
eceds upon right principles, and the expansion of the mind goes on by 
natural growth. Stuffing is fatal to brain as to stomach. There 
must be actual assimilation before accumulation gives wealth. Repeti- 
tion makes familiar what at first sight was foreign and strange to us. 
Butjust then, while it is novel, a thing produces the strongest impres- 
sion upon the mind, and then most of all our view of it should, if possi- 
ble, be aceurate and clear. Uncertain images confuse and weary us, and 
a multitude of objects finely discriminated, are more easily retained in 
the memory than a few vague and misty outlines. 

To one accustomed to see with precision, repetition is scarcely need- 
ed to correct an impression, but is useful only to complete it. The boy 
of two years growth learns language not by holding at once all that is 
said to him, but by a distinct notion of the leading word, the subject 
matter of discourse, while repetition fills up the void and enlarges the 
knowledge. In studying a new science wesucceed best as the child does 
in taking one fact, one phrase at a time, and by the constant recurrence 
of the principle in new facts and features, become familiar with itas a 
law and guide for future explorations. Brains were never yet strained 
by the amount of learning, but by the jungling of things half learned.— 
Conn. Com. School Journal. . 





Tue Formation or AN Iceserc.—The glacier is composed of fresh wa- 
ter. Its elements are modified more or less by the character of its base. 
The fracture and disruption are caused by wave action, by gravitation 
and temperature. The icebergis a liberated glacier, I know not how to 
describe it. In color, its whiteness is opaque, like frosted silver. Its 
base is cobalt blue, and its edges flash and sparkle. Its shape depends 
on the influence around it. You will find all landscape forms and fea- 
tures upon it. Mingled with these pleasing associations are higher feel- 
ings of grandeur. I have measured them and found them to be three 
hundred feet, and the entire height of one such is, therefore, two thou- 
sand one hundred feet. Millions of tuns are embraced in it, and it 
moves sometimes three miles an hour. There is something infinitely 
imposing in its march through the ice-fields.— North and South. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SCHOOLS. 


We once heard a distinguished advocate of popular education say, 
that he could always know a district school-house by its being the very 
worst looking house in the district; and that, as a general thing, parents 
were so eager to get a cheap schoolmaster, that they committed the form- 
ation of the souls and intellects of their childrens to a man, to whom 
they would not think of entrusting a favorite horse. The following is a 
practical comment on this statement : 

We know a man who last summer hired four colts pastured ona farm 
some five miles distant. At least once in two weeks he got intoa wagon, 
and drove over to see how his juvenile horses fared. He made minute 
inquiries of the keeper as to their health, their daily watering, &c, he 
himself examined the condition of the pasture, and when a dry season 
came on, he made special arrangements to have a daily allowance of meal, 
and he was careful to know that this was regularly supplied. 

This man had four children attending a district school, kept in asmall 
building erected at the cross roads. Around this building on three sides, 
is a space of land six feet wide—the fourth side is on a line with the 
street. There is not an out-house or shade tree in sight of the building. 
Of the interior of the school house we need not speak. The single room 
is like too many others, with all its apparatus arranged upon the most 
approved plans for producing curved spines, compressed lungs, ill 
health, &c. ; 

We wish to state one fact only. The owner of those colts, the father 
of those children, has never been into that school house to inquire after 
the comfort, health, or mental food, daily dealt out to his offspring. The 
latter part of the summer we chanced to ask, “who teaches your 
school?’ and his reply was, “ he did not know, he believed her name 
was Parker, but he had no time to look after school matters.” 





Comparative anatomy illustrates forcibly theuniformity of the works 
of nature.’ We were walking on the shore of Staten Island witha gentle- 
man who had paid some attention to the science, and observing a little 
boneon the beach, we asked him ifhe could tell to what animal it belong- 
ed. He lookedat it without pickingit up, and replied. “ Yes, that is the 
inside lower bone of the right foreleg of adog.” Agassiz madea drawing 
of a fish from a single scale, and afterwards, when the fish was found, the 
drawing proved to be a very good likeness. 





The recent balloon ascensions seem tocomfirm the probability of there 
being acurrent of air at the height of 10,000 feet blowing constantly from 
the west towards the east; the top of Mount Washington reaches into the 
lower edge of this current and generally feels its effects. 





“Let your ambition be to accomplish a positive and proper result, and 
not to make a show; throw off the haughty garb of pretension, and clothe 
yourself in humility. Think more of the thing done than the thing 
known ; more of the power than the name, to do.” ‘ 





